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THE NATURE OF SPACE. II 
Tue EmpiricaL Basis or GEOMETRY 


I T is so long since geometry reached the assured position of a deduc- 

tive science, that it is hard for us now to realize that it was 
ever in an inductive stage. But this, of course, is plain historical 
fact. The geometry of the Egyptians was a body of practical rules 
of mensuration, which were the outcome of long experience and 
careful observation—though they were far from exact, according to 
our standards. And the geometry of the early Pythagoreans, while 
it exhibits from the outset the Greek interest in pure theory, and 
was thus destined to develop into the organization of consecutive 
demonstrations which the science in its classical form exhibits, 
was still essentially empirical in its methods and standards. 


When one speaks in this way of an inductive and a deductive stage 
in the development of a science, it is not suggested that in the former 
stage deductive processes are not employed. The distinction rather 
is that when the deductive stage has been reached induction is no 
longer used as a method of proof, but only for purposes of discovery 
or of illustration. When it has been demonstrated, for example, that 
the three internal angle-bisectors of a triangle meet in a point, there 
is no necessity for confirming the result with rule and compasses; 
and if, on actual trial, the three bisectors should appear not to con- 
verge, one would blame the draughtsman or his instruments, not the 
principles involved. 


In the case of geometry, the deductive stage waited upon the con- 
ception of the point—of that which has position and not magnitude. 
The existence of bodies must be attested, directly or indirectly, by 
specific observations. The existence of points is attested by general 
axioms, which recognize no distinction between possible points and 
actual points. Take away all bodies, and the system of points is con- 
ceived to remain the same. Thus the system of points is space as 
such—space which may be full or empty without its characteristic 
properties being in any way affected. 
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The earliest Greek geometers knew nothing of the point: and 
accordingly they could not make the distinction between space and 
extended matter. The folk-mind, as well as early science, has the 
two conceptions, ‘‘something’’ and ‘‘nothing,’’ the former of which 
is often identified by science with ‘‘matter,’’ the latter with ‘‘empty 
space.’’ But the latter identification, at least, is inexact. Empty 
space can be conceived only as distinguished from filled space, not 
as distinguished from matter; for space is space, whether filled or 
empty. The folk-mind also has a conception of ‘‘place’’—a place 
where something may or may not be. And it has the closely re- 
lated conception of a ‘‘hole’’ which may be made in a given place, 
and which again may be filled up. These also are not equivalent to 
the notion of space, because of the relativity to actual ‘‘somethings’”’ 
which they contain. A place in a moving cart moves with the cart. 
A hole in a log disappears when the log is burned up. If there is 
an unmoved place, it is at, in, or on something that is unmoved. 
The developing scientific consciousness appropriates these concep- 
tions, and interprets them in the light of its space-conception. For 
science, it is primarily the point that has position; and the position 
of a point is primarily relative only to other points. The hole, if 
really unfilled, becomes a ‘‘vacuum,’’ 2.e., empty space; and, con- 
trariwise, infinite space itself becomes the ‘‘universal receptacle’’— 
a hole, if you please, that is not a hole in anything. But these are 
developments that distinetly belong to science, not to the folk-con- 
sciousness, and not even to the beginnings of science. 

The Pythagoreans long confused mist and darkness with empty 
space. And, at the same time, they thought of space (or mist) as 
made up of discrete units. Two of these units, side by side, made 
the shortest possible line. Three were necessary to make a surface. 
A little pyramidal heap of four was the minimum solid. 

What is geometry without the point? And how can such a ge- 
ometry give rise to the conception of the point? These are the 
questions which are now to engage our attention. Unfortunately 
we can have but slight guidance from the recorded history of the 
science in answering them. The fundamental principles that are 
involved are such as must have come to universal recognition long 
before the beginnings of geometry as a distinct body of knowledge. 
Accordingly, they are not regarded by primitive scientists as worthy 
of explicit statement; and when geometry reached a stage in which 
the systematic statement of its foundations was felt to be a desid- 
eratum, the conception of the point, with the attendant abstraction 
of space from matter, was already firmly established, and no need 
was felt for going behind it. 
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The foundations of an inductive science differ necessarily in the 
most radical fashion from the formal beginnings of a deductive sci- 
ence. The latter has its few indefinables and its set of axioms. The 
inductive science has indefinables in plenty, not in the sense of 
concepts that do not need definition, but in the sense of concepts 
that are too vague to admit of definition; and it has unproved 
principles in plenty, which are assumed, not because they are self- 
evident, but because they are plausible. As the science advances, 
its earlier indefinables may be defined, or they may disappear by 
reason of radical inconsistencies that have been discovered in them; 
and, at the same time, the earlier ‘‘axioms’’ may be demonstrated, 
or they may be shown to be unsound. ‘‘As far as the east is from 
the west,’’ said the psalmist, little thinking that east and west come 
together. That bodies which are not supported fall downwards is 
an ancient maxim, from which even today our imaginations are not 
wholly liberated. With the earliest physicists it sometimes passed 
unquestioned ; witness, for example, Anaximenes’s theory, that the 
reason the earth does not fall is that its shape is that of a broad 
leaf, so that it is supported by the air. 


Starting from such assumptions, the inductive science attempts 
to reach clearness in some one direction, leaving everything else un- 
touched for the time being. Such attempts are generally destined 
to meet with very slight success; for the assumptions that are still 
blindly made vitiate the whole procedure. But there is no other way. 
We can not move our whole thought-world at once. It is only by 
using the solid earth of common sense as a fulcrum that we can hope 
to budge some one block of prejudice. It is only by trusting to the 
great mass of our opinions as if they were absolute knowledge, that 
we can hope to correct some special misconception. Success comes 
when, by good fortune, the unsteadiness of our fulerum does not 
markedly affect the work performed. 


Let us enumerate some of the common-sense conceptions which 
inductive geometry must use in order to give clearness to its own 
conceptions.? 


First in order stands the physical solid. In some rough fashion 
this conception must have belonged to men since they began to reflect 
at all. Solids behave in characteristically different ways from 
liquids, as well as from wind and fire. They impress us differently, 
and we manipulate them differently—in just what ways we need not 
specify. Nor need we stumble over the fact that there are all degrees 

1A first sketch of the theory here developed is contained in an article on 


‘The Nature of Primary Qualities,’’ in the Philosophical Review, Vol. XXII, 
pp. 504-6. 
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of viscosity and solidity that separate the typical liquid from the typ- 
ical solid; much less distress ourselves with the thought that not even 
the typical solids are absolutely rigid, even when they are not long 
and thin enough to be bent like wire. We put all such sophistications 
aside; and, without pretense of definition, we boldly assume that we 
mean something definite enough by a ‘‘solid,’’ and that solids in gen- 
eral are good enough solids for the immediate purposes of our science. 

Secondly, there is motion, with its negative rest. We have a 
variety of ways of perceiving motion, both in our own bodies and in 
other bodies. As little as in the case of the solid shall we attempt 
to be precise or to guard our conceptions from ambiguity. We shall 
not ask ourselves whether by ‘‘motion’’ we mean absolute or rela- 
tive motion, or, if the latter, relative to what. No; we simply mean 
motion, as we see it and feel it. Again, we do not allow ourselves 
to be perplexed by the image of an Heraclitean flux; nor by the 
thought that, as observation becomes more exact, many things that 
seemed to be at rest are found to be in motion, so that it is doubtful 
whether in the world anything is at rest either absolutely or relatively 
to anything else. We ignore all such considerations. By rest we 
mean the condition of most of the things about us, most of the time, 
as they appear to common observation. 

Thirdly, there is contact. This also we have various ways of per- 
ceiving, not all of which are always possible, but which generally 
confirm one another. We can often see that two solids are in con- 
tact with each other, and hear when they are brought into contact. 
We have a special sensation that informs us when something touches 
our own body; and, by a change in its intensity, this sensation also 
informs us when a solid which we are holding touches another solid. 
Strain sensations serve the same purpose. There is also this familiar 
and fairly trustworthy test: that it is only when two solids are in 
contact with each other or are both in contact with a third (inter- 
vening) solid that we can cause a movement in one of the two by 
moving the other. 

Lastly, there is simultaneity, whether it be of momentary events 
or of more or less enduring conditions. However, on account of the 
narrowness of the field of human attention, simultaneity can, in 
general, be attested only by an absence of relevant change as our 
observation shifts to and fro between the compared objects, and 
hence can, in general, mean only the temporal overlapping of con- 
ditions. 

How are these conceptions involved in geometrical observations? 
The answer is not far to seek. Spatial measurement is an operation 
performed primarily upon solids. To measure a liquid or a vapor 
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is, in general, to measure its solid container. Moreover, the measur- 
ing-rod itself is in all cases a solid, either rigid in itself, or—as in 
the case of a taut string—given a temporary rigidity. Geometry, as 
the science of spatial measurement, is thus a science of solids; and, 
while endeavoring to refine its conception of certain of the properties 
of solids, it must necessarily take for granted at the outset a gross 
common-sense notion of the solid as such. 

More precisely, the operation of measurement, in its fundamental 
form, involves the observation of the occurrence or non-occurrence 
of the simultaneous contact of one solid with two others, which may, 
indeed, be parts of a single solid. There are, of course, other modes 
of measurement: directly by the eye or hand; indirectly by the time 
which a familiar movement, such as walking, over the given distance 
requires. Or a measuring-rod can be used without actual contact. 
But, when we observe that one solid touches two others simulta- 
neously, we know, with an assurance limited only by our confidence in 
that observation, that the distance between the two is not greater 
than the length of the intervening one. And when we find that, try 
as we may, we can not make one solid touch two others at once, we 
are assured that the distance between these two is greater than the 
length of the one. For the purposes of empirical geometry, that is 
the meaning of these observations. 

In all this it is assumed that our powers of manipulating the solid 
with which we try to touch two others are practically unlimited; 
and, in particular, that we can freely move any fourth body that 
might otherwise interfere with the process.* As a matter of fact our 
ability freely to manipulate objects, or to move them so that they will 
not interfere with our manipulation of other objects—or, for that 
matter, to keep them at rest while other objects about them are mov- 
ing—is decidedly limited. We must, of course, base our inductions 
on the observations where the required conditions are satisfied; and 
we then assume that were our powers greater we should have been 
able to make similar observations in the other cases. In this respect 
empirical geometry does not differ from other empirical sciences. 

Just as men may be assumed to possess, from the earliest stages 
of reflection, some notion of the solid, of rest and motion, of contact, 
and of simultaneity, so they may equally be assumed to possess some 
notion of distance and of length. We can not, however, in what fol- 
lows make any express appeal to this phase of early thought; for it 
is precisely here that our endeavor to substitute clear definition for 
common sense must begin. 


2 Here, in addition to the conceptions enumerated above, a vague concep- 
tion of force is involved. 
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The first step is to bring before our attention a certain funda- 
mental induction, which may be called the principle of measurement, 
and upon which our whole further procedure rests: 

If the solids A, B, C, and D are at rest, and if there is at least 
one solid X which can be brought into simultaneous contact with A 
and B, but can not in any way be brought into simultaneous contact 
with C and D, then there is no solid that can connect * C and D but 
can not connect A and B. 

Attention must be called to the condition that no one of the four 
solids, A, B, C, and D, shall move. If any one of them is observed 
to move, further observation often shows that it is then possible to 
find a solid that can connect C and D but not A and B. But, further- 
more, sometimes it happens, even when no one of the four has been 
observed to move, that nevertheless the principle fails to hold. In 
that case, we say, perhaps, that one of the objects actually moved, 
though we did not observe it, either because we were not watching it 
at the time, or—and this is the important point—because our obser- 
vation was defective. We are often ready, in such a case, to condemn 
an observation as defective, even though we have no reason to be- 
lieve that it was less careful than any observations upon which we im- 
pose complete reliance. Or we say that in the interval between the 
tests some change occurred in the capacity of one of the manipulated 
solids to connect other solids. 

Thus this fundamental induction of geometry is not supported by 
evidence that is in itself perfectly consistent. Direct observation 
does not prove it to be invariably true, but rather goes to show that 
it is sometimes, though comparatively rarely, contrary to fact. We 
follow in the induction the overwhelmingly great mass of our obser- 
vations; and we simplify our experience by bringing the apparent 
exceptions into line. The simplification is the greater, in that we 
are thus enabled to extend our induction to all solids whatsoever, 
whether they be at rest or not. It now becomes: 

If A, B, C, D, and X be any solids, and if, at any moment, X can 
connect A and B but can not connect C and D, then, at that moment, 
no Y exists which can connect C and D but not A and B. 

The proposition at which we thus arrive may be brought under 
a wider induction that is reached as follows: 

In the first place, if there exist two solids, X and Y, such that 
while X touches A, and Y touches B, they can at the same time be 
made to touch each other; and if X and Y can not be made in this 
sense to ‘‘connect’’ C and D; then no solid, and no pair of solids, 
can be found that can connect C and D but not A and B. 


3 We shall hereafter use this term instead of the cumbersome phrase, ‘‘be 
in simultaneous contact with.’’ 
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At the same time, let us note that if X and Y can connect A and 
B in the order, ‘‘A touches X, which touches Y, which touches B,’’ 
X and Y can also be made to connect A and B in the order, ‘‘A 
touches Y, which touches X, which touches B.’’ 

In the second place, if there exist one or more solids, V, W, X, 
Y ... ; which can be made to connect A and B in that order, then 
they can be made to connect A and B in any order whatsoever. 
And if, further, they can not be made to connect the solids 
C and D, then no solid or chain of solids* can be found which can 
connect C and D but not A and B. 

In the third place, where there are more than two solids inserted 
between A and B, it is not necessary in our tests that all the con- 
tacts be simultaneous. For example, let V touch A and W; then, 
if W remains at rest, V may be removed; when X has been brought 
into contact with W, W may be removed; and so on, until contact 
with B is secured. However, when it comes to proving that a con- 
nection between A and B can not be effected by a given combination 
of solids, this method is cumbersome; for the removed solids must be 
again and again replaced, in order to test whether some new mode of 
contact may not make it possible for the connection to be secured. 

In the fourth place, a solid that has been removed according to 
the method above described may be used again, either at once or later, 
so that one or more solids may be used any number of times. If, 
in connecting A and B, V has been used m times, W n times, X p 
times, etc., then, no matter how the order is changed, it is always 
possible to connect A and B by using the intervening solids the 
same numbers of times. And if C and D can not be connected in 
this way, then there is no proportion in which any collection of solids 
can be used to connect C and D, in which they can not also be made 
to connect A and B. 

In particular, any two solids may be used alternately, as often 
as desired, in effecting a connection. 

We may repeat here, with reference to the formation of chains 
of solids, and their manipulation, a remark that was made above with 
reference to the manipulation of solids as such. The number of 
‘‘links’’ which we can manage varies greatly both with the links that 
are employed and the conditions under which we employ them. The 
inductions of geometry are based upon observations made under 
conditions where we are able to use any and all links that we wish 
to use, as often as we please; that is to say, where, for the purposes 
of the observation, no limitations are felt. Accordingly, we assume 


«This brief and convenient expression will be employed frequently, 
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that any solids whatsoever may be combined in a chain, each of them 
being reinserted as often as we please. Here again geometry does 
not differ from other empirical sciences. 

We are now prepared for the following definitions: 


I¢ If A, B, C, and D are I® If the solid (or chain of 


such that a solid (or chain of 
solids) X can be found, which 
ean connect A and B but not 
C and D; then C and D are said 
to be farther apart than A and 
B. 


solids) M and the solid (or chain 
of solids) N are such that two 
solids, XY and Y, can be found, 
which M can connect, while N 
ean not; then UM is said to be 
longer than N. 


Thus we have brought before us the ‘‘indefinable’’ relation as- 
sumed by metrical geometry in its deductive form—not, however, as 
subsisting between pairs of points (of which, as yet, we know noth- 
ing), but as subsisting between pairs of solids. At the same time, 
there is introduced the relation ‘‘to be longer than,’’ which we had 
no occasion to note in the earlier discussion, but which stands in a 
curious correspondence with the relation ‘‘to be farther apart than.’’ 
This correspondence we shall continue to indicate by means of par- 





allel columns. 


From the fundamental induction we may at once conclude: 


If A and B are farther apart 
than C and D, C and D are not 
farther apart than A and B. 

If A and B are farther apart 
than C and D, and C and D are 
farther apart than EF and F; 
then A and B are farther apart 
than E and F. 

II? If A and B are not 
farther apart than C and D, and 
C and D are not farther apart 
than A and B; then A and B 
are said to be just as far apart 
as C and D. 

III* The distance between A 
and B is the class of pairs of 
solids that are just as far apart 
as A and B (or the property of 
being just as far apart as A and 
B). 


If M is longer than N, N is 
not longer than M. 


If M is longer than N, and N 
is longer than P; then M is 
longer than P. 


II® If M is not longer than 
N, and N is not longer than VM; 
then M is said to be just as long 
as N. 


IIl® The length of M is the 
class of solids (or chains of 
solids) that are just as long as 
M (or the property of being just 
as long as M). 
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The double form of these last two definitions has been sufficiently 


explained in another connection.® 


Iv? If A and B are farther 
apart than C and D, the distance 
between A and B is said to be 
greater than the distance be- 
tween C and D. 


Iv° If M is longer than N, 
the length of M is said to be 
greater than the length of N. 


It is easily proved that the relation ‘‘greater-than,’’ as thus sub- 
sisting between distances on the one hand, and between lengths on 
the other, is asymmetrical and transitive. 


We must now pass on to consider the relations that may subsist 


between a distance and a length: 

Ve If M can connect A and 
B, but can not connect any pair 
of solids that are farther apart 
than A and B; then the distance 
between A and B is said to be 
equal to the length of M. 


Vv If M can connect A and 
B, but no solid (or chain of 
solids) N, such that M is longer 
than N, can connect A and B; 
then the length of M is said to 
be equal to the distance between 
A and B. 


It will be recalled, that, treating distances and lengths as classes, 
we do not speak of one distance’s being equal to another distance, 
nor of one length’s being equal to another length, but of identical 


lengths and identical distances. 


But a distance and a length can 


not be identical; hence the necessity of the above definitions. 


The two following propositions are easily established : 


If the distance between A and 
B is equal to the length of M, 
the length of M is equal to the 
distance between A and B. 

Vie If the distance between 
A and B is greater than a dis- 
tance that is equal to the length 
of M, it is said to be greater than 
the length of M. 


If the length of M is equal to 
the distance between A and B, 
the distance between A and B 
is equal to the length of M. 

VI°® If the length of M is 
greater than a length that is 
equal to the distance between A 
and B, it is said to be greater 
than the distance between A and 
B. 


It will be observed that up to this point our account of distances 


and of lengths has been perfectly symmetrical. 


symmetry breaks down. 


At this point the 


VII® The sum of the lengths 
of M and N is the length of the 
chain consisting of M and N. 


5 See the remarks on Definition II in the preceding article. 
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This definition can not be duplicated for distances, for the simple 
reason that while there are chains of solids, there are no analogous 
chains of pairs of solids; or, as we may express the matter, while 
there are chains of lengths, we are acquainted with no chains of 
distances. Hence the sum of two distances must be defined in- 
directly, in terms of the sum of the corresponding lengths: 


VII? The sum of the dis- 
tances between A and B and 
between C and D is the distance 
that is equal to the sum of the 
lengths that are equal respec- 
tively to the distance between A 
and B and the distance between 
C and D. 


The importance of this defect in the general symmetry will be 
discussed below. 

The effect of Definitions V* and V”, and of the two propositions 
which follow them, is to establish a correlation between lengths and 
distances. The question arises whether there can be assumed to 
exist a distance equal to every length, and a length equal to every 
distance. 

On account of the freedom with which many solids can be moved, 
it is in general possible to exhibit a pair of solids that are at a 
distanee equal to the length of a given solid (or chain of solids). 
And, though this can not always be done, no reason in any instance 
appears to indicate that a pair of solids at the required distance 
from each other may not occur. Accordingly, we assume that there 
is a distance equal to every length. 

The answer to the second part of the question involves the con- 
sideration of the peculiar sense in which one solid may be part of 
another solid. 

It often happens that two solids can be brought into contact with 
each other in such a fashion that thereafter they can be manipulated, 
and may therefore be regarded, as a single solid. In such a ease, 
the collection of two solids is no mere logical collection, or class. 
It is a collection, between the members of which a relation subsists 
which makes it a ‘‘unity,’’ or ‘‘complex’’; and this unity, or com- 
plex, is a solid. The two members of the collection are then called 
parts of the collection considered as a solid; and the latter is called 
the whole. 

The like may happen with any number of solids. 

It also happens that a solid may be, as we say, broken, that 
is, undergo the reverse process: being changed into a collection of 
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solids that is not itself a single solid. When this appears possible, 
we may, independently of any such actual process, regard the solid 
as a complex of those solids into which it might be broken; and these 
are then called its parts. 

We assume that if a part of a solid is in contact with another 
solid, the whole is also in contact with that solid. This appears to be 
implied in the notion of contact, which (it will be recalled) we have 
not here attempted to analyze. 

Observation shows that a whole is often longer than one of its 
parts, though the part may be just as long as the whole. But a 
part can not be longer than the whole. It is generally possible to 
break up a solid into parts (and it is thus legitimate to consider it as 
already made up of parts) such that the whole is longer than any one 
of them; and this process may, in general, be continued until the 
parts are such that an assigned solid is longer than any one of them. 
Similarly, if a pair of solids are not in contact with each other, it 
is generally possible to break a third solid into parts, no one of 
which can connect the pair. Furthermore, though it often happens 
that, with the available means of manipulation, a solid is unbreak- 
able, it also often becomes possible to break such a solid; and no 
absolute limit to the process of continuous breaking is known. Ac- 
cordingly, we assume: (1) that if M and N be each any solid, M 
may be considered as made up of parts such that N is longer than 
any one of them; and, similarly, (2) that if M be any solid, and if 
A and B be any pair of solids that are not in contact with each 
other, M may be considered as made up of parts no one of which 
can connect A and B. 

Observation further shows that if a solid M is longer than a 
solid N, it is in general possible to divide M into two parts, one of 
which is just as long as N; and that if the length of M is greater 
than the distance between two solids, A and B, which are not in 
contact with each other, it is in general possible to divide M into two 
parts, the length of one of which is equal to the distance between 
A and B. And, again, though it often happens that with the avail- 
able means of manipulation such a division of M can not be effected, 
some addition to these means often makes the operation possible; 
and we see no final limit to such possibilities. We therefore as- 
sume that if M be longer than N, it contains a part that is just as 
long as N; and that if its length is greater than the distance be- 
tween A and B (which are not in contact with each other), it con- 
tains a part which is equal to that distance. 

A similar observation applies to combinations of solids. If the 
length of a given chain is greater than a given distance, it is, in 
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general, possible, by omitting one or more members of the chain, or 
by including only a part of one member, or both, to find a length 
equal to the given distance; and we accordingly assume that this 
is always possible. 

Finally, if A and B be any pair of solids, and if V, W, X, etc., 
be any collection of two or more solids, it is, in general, possible to 
form a chain of these latter solids (repeating them as often as may 
be desired) that can connect A and B. And though we are not 
always able actually to effect the connection—because of the inac- 
cessibility of one or both of the pair of solids, or because of the dif- 
ficulty of manipulating any of the members of the collection—we 
assume that there is no essential impossibility in the matter, that is 
to say, none that is not relative to our limited powers; and, accord- 
ingly, we hold that from any collection of two or more solids a 
chain can be formed that will connect any given pair of solids.® 

It appears from the foregoing, that for every length there is 
an equal distance, and—if we leave out of consideration pairs of 
solids that are in contact with each other—for every distance there 
is an equal length. It remains to consider the one case of which 
exception has been made. Is there a length corresponding to the 
distance between two solids that are in contact with each other? 

Our experience is (1) that any solid will connect a pair of solids 
that are in contact, and further (2) that there is no solid that will 
not suffice to eonnect some pairs of solids that are not in contact. 
But this is as much as to say that, in our experience, there is no 
solid whose length is equal to the distance between two solids that 
are in contact. 

Nothing, however, prevents us from assuming that, beyond the 
limits of owr experience, such solids exist. It might be supposed 
that an assumption of this character would be perfectly idle and 
frivolous; but that is not necessarily the case. There are two com- 
mon classes of motives that lead to such assumptions. What can 
not possibly be perceived may be assumed to exist, first, in order 
to account by its behavior for the behavior of various things which 
we can perceive; or, secondly, in order to simplify our mode of 
statement of many generalizations regarding things which we can 
perceive. It is, indeed, not always clear which of these two classes 
a given assumption illustrates. The chemical atom has sometimes 
been regarded as a causal agent, sometimes as a fiction of merely 
notational significance. 

6If the collection consists of two solids, and if these are of the same 


length, this principle reduces to the so-called ‘‘principle of Archimedes,’’ that 
the ratio between any two distances is finite. 
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Let us postpone the question of motive—except as the attractive- 
ness of an obvious symmetry may suggest itself—and arbitrarily 
assume that solids whose length is equal to the distance between 
solids that are in contact with each other exist; and, in particular, 
that whenever two other solids are in contact with each other, at 
least one of these supposititious solids is in contact with both. We 
have then arrived at the conception of the point, as it enters into 
metrical geometry. 

As so conceived, the point has several noteworthy properties. 

1. Sinee it can connect no solids that are not already in con- 
tact with each other, the point does not increase the length of a 
chain to which it is added. In other words the length of the point 
is zero, 

2. The point can contain no parts which are not themselves 
points in contact with each other. For no part can be longer than 
the whole. Furthermore, every part must be in contact with every 
solid with which any part is in contact. Thus no part of a point 
can be distinguished in any way from any other part or from the 
whole. We therefore assume that the point has no parts. 

3. Similarly, two points that are in contact with each other— 
coincident points—can have no different properties, unless because 
of some difference in movement. If we assume that points, like 
other solids, can move, we need the conception of coincident points; 
otherwise not. 

4. Since points are not given in experience, we can not dis- 
tinguish between an actual and a possible point. If we assume that 
points exist, every possible point must be regarded as actual. 

5. Accordingly, if we assume that points exist, we must assume 
at least one for every possible contact between solids. In particular, 
every two adjacent parts of any solid call for at least one point; 
and, as the solid is divisible into parts ad infinitum, every solid 
must, in this sense, ‘‘contain’’ an infinite number of points. 

The points that are thus requisite are indicated by the exist- 
ence-axioms of geometry. 

6. Points group themselves in what are called ‘‘surfaces’’ and 
‘*lines’’ (or, as the mathematicians call them, ‘‘eurves’’). A eol- 
lection of points at which two solids may be in contact with each 
other is called a ‘‘surface.’’ A surface is thus, as we say, the ‘‘out- 
side’’ (or a part of the outside) of a possible solid. A collection 
of points at which three solids may be in contact is called a ‘‘line,’’ 
or ‘‘eurve.’’ A surface, in this sense, may consist of a single line, 
or even of a single point; and a line may consist of a single point. 

But why should we assume that points exist? What reason 
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have we for entertaining a supposition, outrunning, as it does, the 
limits of our experience? 

In a great many of the measurements in which we are interested, 
the distances directly involved are much greater than the lengths. 
This is necessarily the case, for the reason that so many important 
solids are too big for us to move them at all, or, at any rate, to 
move them freely. In such a case we measure the distance between 
two parts of the solid, or the distance between two other solids 
which the solid in question touches. For we can measure great dis- 
tances with comparative ease by means of chains of solids, the 
separate lengths of which are of convenient magnitude. 

The distances with which we have to deal are often so much 
greater than the lengths of the objects between which they are 
measured, that the lengths are altogether negligible in comparison. 
Thus we may measure the distance between two little stakes at op- 
posite sides of a valley. 

Where the lengths of the solids are altogether negligible, a con- 
siderable simplification of some of the relations involved may oc- 
cur. The following case is typical: 

When a chain of three solids, X, 
C, and Y, connects a pair of solids, 
A and B, we know that the distance 
between these latter solids is not 
greater than the length of the chain. 
Moreover, the distance between A 
and C is not greater than the length 
of X; and the distance between C 
and B is not greater than the length 
of Y. It follows that the distance between A and B is not greater 
than the sum of (1) the distance between A and C, (2) the length 
of C, and (3) the distance between C and B. Now, if the length 
of C is negligible, we may simplify this statement, saying that the 
distance between A and B is not greater than the sum of the dis- 
tanee between A and C and the distance between C and B. This 
need not be true, but it will not, at any rate, be seriously false. 

If, now, we suppose C to be a point, the simplified statement be- 
comes universally and absolutely true. And if A and B are like- 
wise points, we may say that the distance between any two of the 
three points is not greater than the sum of their distances from the 
third point. 

It may be recalled that in a previous article we used this rela- 
tion as the basis of a definition of the sum of two distances. But 
without points the direct addition of distances is impossible: the 
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sum of two distances is merely the distance equal to the sum of the 
two lengths that are severally equal to the given distances. With- 
out points we can not have a chain of distances, as we have chains 
of lengths.’ 

With points we can have precisely that: the distances between 
successive members of a series of points. 

But what is there of real value in this simplification? Is it not 
over-simplification? Since, so far as we know, there are no points, 
what sense is there in laying down propositions that are true only 
of points? 

In answer we may refer to the fact already mentioned, that, 
though there are no points in our experience, it frequently happens 
that the solids with which we have to deal are relatively so small 
that their length does not matter to us. The condition, ‘‘Let A, B, 
and C be three points,’’ is, to be sure, a condition which we have 
never found realized. But we find what, to us, are very close ap- 
proaches to it; and, the nearer the approach, the smaller the mar- 
gin of possible error in the conclusion, ‘‘AB is not greater than the 
sum of AC and CB.’’ The geometrical formula is descriptive, not 
of any object of our actual experience, but of an ideally simplified 
object, which the real objects may approach indefinitely. 

It is interesting to recall that Galileo has made a similar ob- 
servation with regard to the principles of mechanies. Consider, 
for example, the ‘‘law of falling bodies’’: that they fall with a 
velocity proportional to the time that they have been falling. Is 
this law obeyed by the bodies that we perceive? Evidently not by 
the falling leaf or feather. But many other bodies obey it very 
closely—some so closely that it is difficult or impossible to discover 
any departure from exactness. But that does not in itself excuse 
the obvious exceptions. The excuse for the exceptions is that they 
do not conform to the essential conditions of the law. Their fall is 
interfered with by the resistance of the air; and the law requires 
that it shall take place in a vacuum, where no such interference is 
possible. But in the more favorable instances does the object fall 
in a vacuum? No. We have no means of obtaining a perfect 
vacuum. Of what value, then, is the law, since it calls for a condi- 
tion that is never in our experience verified ? 

The answer is that, although we can not wholly eliminate the 
resistance of the medium through which the body falls, we can re- 
duce this resistance in various ways. Some bodies are of such 
density and of such a shape, that they encounter a very slight re- 
sistance; and approximate vacuums can be formed in which even 


7Cf. p. 428. 
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a feather falls like a shot. And the more nearly the required con- 
dition is satisfied, the more nearly the law is found to be obeyed— 
the smaller is the margin of error within which a prediction ac- 
cording to the law can be safely made. While, therefore, the law 
is not exactly descriptive of any observable event, it does describe 
an ideally simple event which the observed events approach as a 
limit. As Galileo pointed out, this is the general character of me- 
chanical laws. 

The closely analogous case of the law of the pendulum—that the 
period of oscillation is independent of the amplitude, and varies as 
the square of the length of the pendulum—is worth noticing. Ap- 
ply this law to the swinging chandeliers, and it is verified, but only 
approximately. As before, we have to observe that the conditions 
laid down by the law are not adequately met. The chandelier is 
not a pendulum. The pendulum, for instance, swings from a point, 
or from a straight line perpendicular to the plane of oscillation; 
the chandelier does not hang from a point or even from a straight 
line. But where is such a pendulum to be found? It is not to be 
found. The pendulum, as mechanies defines it, and as the law of 
the pendulum describes it, is a thing lying altogether beyond any 
possible experience of ours—an ideal, for which we can find ap- 
proximations of varying closeness, but no exact realization. 

This, as we have seen, is likewise the nature of the point, and 
of the system of points which we call ‘‘space.’’ A surveyor’s stake 
is not a point, nor is the tiny pencil-dot which he makes upon his 
map. But the surveyor treats them as points, and thereby commits 
no serious error. For the purposes of his work they are pretty 
good points, as the chandelier is a pretty good pendulum. The 
points in space are the perfect type—the Platonic archetype, if you 
choose—which the stakes and pencil-dots resemble, approximate, 
imitate, in whose characteristic properties they participate, and of 
which they are, therefore, serviceable illustrations. When, in the 
study of material ‘‘points,’’ the laws of geometry are exactly veri- 
fied, that means that the approximation is close enough to conceal 
the error. But if the verification is not exact, the laws of geometry 
remain unrepealed. The inexactness is attributed to the imperfec- 
tion of the conditions. The geometry of stakes and pencil-dots is 
the geometry of points plus an uncertain amount of unimportant 
variation from the norm. 

Let us now turn our attention to the principle of measurement 
which was discussed on an earlier page of this chapter. The con- 
stancy of the relations of possible simultaneous contact between 
solids is the essential precondition of all measurements of lengths 
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and distances. And yet this constancy is, so far as we can surmise, 
not perfectly exemplified by any collection of solids in the universe. 
There are many collections that exemplify it tolerably well. The 
vast majority of things on the earth’s surface constitutes such a 
collection. But, if we press our observations home, we find shift- 
ing and shrinking and expansion everywhere, and the very concep- 
tion of lengths and distances seems to melt into nothingness. 

What course has science followed in this connection? It has 
simplified its account of our experience in a manner which was 
strongly suggested by the great mass of our observations, and which 
not only explained away all past exceptions but provided in advance 
for all possible future exceptions. This result was accomplished by 
putting the principle of measurement in a form in which it clearly 
transcends human experience: as a proposition involving a uni- 
versal existential negative and limited to a single moment of time. 
As we have phrased it, 

“Tf A, B, C, D, and X be any solids, and if, at any moment, X 
ean connect A and B but can not connect C and D, then, at that 
moment, no Y exists which ean connect C and D but not A and B.’’ 

The conditions laid down in this principle are never given in ex- 
perience. So complex a simultaneity is unobservable. But ap- 
proximations to it are found. Many things change slowly, and 
some are changeless so far as our available instruments and methods 
can attest; so that the duration and successiveness of our observa- 
tions is in varying degrees unimportant. In just those degrees the 
principle of measurement is more closely verifiable. Once more 
the law of nature is found to describe an ideally simplified object: a 
world of hypothetical solids which are absolutely rigid and—with 
exceptions that we have elsewhere noted—absolutely motionless. 

The assumption of the existence of perfectly rigid and motion- 
less solids, like the assumption of the existence of points, is of a 
purely formal character. By no human observation ean they be di- 
rectly confirmed or invalidated. So far as the applications of ge- 
ometry are concerned, from the simple measurement of lengths and 
distances onward, it matters not in the least whether solids of zero- 
length or solids of absolutely constant length exist at all. By means 
of these conceptions—these figures of speech, if you please—we are 
enabled to analyze and describe the relations of possible simultane- 
ous contact between solids with the greatest economy and practical 
suecess. If these relations were in practise altogether unpredict- 
able—if the universe were to our perception a chaos, in which 
everything was in irregular moticn—there would be no measure- 
ment; and if the lengths which we have to deal with were seldom 
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negligible in comparison with the distances, there would be no ge- 
ometry of points. The utility of the formal assumptions depends 
on the approximate illustration of them in the field of actual ex- 
perience. 

It may be asked, how far the conclusions which we have reached 
agree with the well-known theory of Poincaré. The answer is that 
they correspond pretty closely with his conception of mechanical 
principles, while they disagree flatly with his conception of ge- 
ometrical principles. For one of the striking features of Poincaré’s 
theory of mathematics is that geometrical and mechanical principles 
stand upon an essentially different footing. The former are con- 
ventions, resting, not on evidence, but on their superior conveni- 
ence as compared with other logically possible conventions. The 
latter have a double character; first, as empirical generalizations, 
based (like all such generalizations) on the approximate agreement 
of inexact observations; and, secondly, as mathematical equations 
which are exact and irrefutable, but only because, as such, they are 
logically insignificant identities. I have tried to show that geome- 
trical principles too, as descriptions of an ideal limiting instance, 
have this double character of empirical generalizations and of 
identities. I have tried to show how this double character arises 
and wherein its utility consists. If I am right, it may be suggested® 
that Poinearé’s error arose from his acceptance of the traditional 
view, that geometry is altogether prior to mechanics. As members 
of the system of mathematical sciences this is true of them. As 
empirical sciences of nature, it is by no means strictly true of them. 

In conelusion, it may be observed—though the observation goes 
far beyond the proper limits of this inquiry—that a very similar 
account may be given of the general law of the uniformity of nature. 

This law has been variously regarded as a self-evident truth, as 
an empirical generalization, and (since Kant) as a postulate of scien- 
tific inquiry—something that is not known to be true, and can never 
be proved or disproved, but must be assumed if empirical science 
is to proceed in the search for truth. The first hypothesis was long 
orthodox, but has been discredited, not only by reason of the general 
discredit into which axioms as such have fallen, but also by reason 
of the unclearness and inconsistency of its own many attempted 
formulations. The second hypothesis has therefore become attrac- 
tive to men of an open mind; but it has been hard to see how such 
a principle as the uniformity of nature could be established by induc- 
tion. J.S. Mill’s theory, that it is based upon an unbroken enumera- 
tion of positive instances, valid because commensurate with human 


8Cf. my review of Science and Hypothesis, in the Philosophical Review, 
Vol. XV, No. 6 (November, 1906), pp. 634 ff. 
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experience, will scarcely hold; first, because by far the greater part 
of our experience presents no observable uniformity, and, secondly, 
because a great deal of our experience presents what to prima facie 
observation are distinct breaches of uniformity. The Kantian type 
of theory remains; but it, in turn, labors under the difficulty of 
conceiving how the advantages of believing a thing are a sufficient 
justification for assuming it. As a matter of fact, moreover, the 
schools of Plato and Aristotle did not accept the principle, and yet 
were active in many fields of investigation. And it is not apparent 
why all search for uniformity would be impossible except on the 
supposition that no irregularity anywhere exists. 

Is not the case similar to that of the fundamental principle of 
spatial measurement? As has been pointed out above, direct obser- 
vation does not prove this principle. Contrary experiences abound. 
But these we explain away by saying that in each case some one of 
the solids has moved or changed in length without our observing it. 
The principle is thus raised above any direct refutation by expe- 
rience. All possible exceptions are accounted for. But at the same 
time it loses its value as information. Little good is it, merely to 
know that your measurements are valid provided your measuring- 
stick has not swelled or shrunk and the objects measured have not 
changed their interrelations. What is wanted is a sufficient assur- 
ance that these things have not happened—to any serious extent. 

Similarly, when irregularities in the sequence of events occur 
we are ready in advance with a universal method of explaining them 
away. Either we hold to the rule, but declare that its working was 
interfered with by some contrary tendency, or we admit that the 
rule is not absolute, but at the same time declare that an absolute 
rule—if we could but know it—still obtains. In this sense, the uni- 
formity of nature by no means includes or implies the acceptance 
of any particular uniformity. The law of gravitation, of the inde- 
structibility of matter, or even of the conservation of energy may be 
only approximations to truth; but the uniformity of nature is un- 
disturbed. To believe in it is to be committed to nothing. It is 
like the churchman’s belief in the verbal inspiration of the original 
manuscripts of the Bible. 

It has been argued (e.g., by Sigwart) that the principle of the 
uniformity of nature is an indispensable premise of every inductive 
argument: because we know that ‘‘the given is determined,’’ we are 
able to prove that a particular mode of determination obtains. On 
the contrary, I can not see that the general principle strengthens in 
the slightest degree the argument for any particular uniformity. It 
might, if we were able to argue: ‘‘Some mode of determination exists ; 
no other than this suggested mode is possible; therefore this is the 
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one.’’ But the evidence for a law is never so extensive, and it is 
always more positive. For this reason the further argument that 
is sometimes met with—that the uniformity of nature can not be 
inductively established, because it is an essential premise of every 
induction—does not appear to be sound. 

Men’s actual belief in the uniformity of nature shows itself in 
their confidence in the continued operation of the various empiri- 
cally discovered laws of nature. And, historically, it is the rise of 
empirical science that has given the principle its secure hold upon 
our convictions. Its earliest recorded expression, at the dawn of 
science, by Heraclitus of Ephesus, was based upon the simple cos- 
mological and physiological phenomena upon which scientific atten- 
tion was then fixed—the regular cycles of the day and the year and 
of the generations of human life—and in particular upon that first 
great generalization with which science may be said to have come 
into being: the permanence of matter amid the multiplicity of its 
sensible forms. The various limitations which have been set to it 
by ancient and modern thinkers have, for the most part, been simi- 
larly empirical in their basis, resting now on the imperfection of 
material things, now on the consciousness of power, now on the un- 
predictability of human ecaprice. The ascendancy of the determinist 
conception is a measure of the success which the enterprise of 
natural science has met with; and, generally speaking, it is more 
or less marked, as habits of thought are more strongly marked by 
scientific or by religious and esthetic influences. 

As I see it, the uniformity of nature is a generalization more and 
more strongly suggested by the extension of man’s understanding of 
nature. It is, in effect, an analytical proposition, providing, as it 
does, in advance for all apparent exceptions to it. Its significance 
lies in the fact that it presents an ideal background upon which the 
world, as it is now understood by us, may be projected, so that con- 
erete programmes may thus be formed for a better understanding. 
Just as we have learned to see things, not simply as extending, but as 
extending in space ; so we have learned to see the course of events, not 
only as exhibiting certain uniformities, but as merged in a universal 
cosmos. The sequences of things, as we perceive them, are often 
erratic, just as the measurements taken with our common yard-sticks 
often fail to agree by large fractions of an inch. Even the most 
refined observations with the most delicate instruments do not reveal 
a perfect harmony, though the disagreements commonly fall within 
a well-established margin of error. But behind the margin of error 
we see Nature—and Space. 


THEODORE DE LAGUNA, 
BRYN Mawr COoLueEcE. 
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| a recent number of this Journau (April 13, 1922) Dr. W. R. 

Wells points out an interesting anticipation of the view of John 
Fiske on the value to the human species of its prolonged period of 
infancy. As Dr. Wells remarks, it is hardly likely that Fiske had 
read the English essayist of 1834, styled V. F.,—the less so as Fiske 
in the preface to ‘‘Through Nature to God’’ expressly claims origi- 
nality for this contribution to the theory of evolution. But there is 
some likelihood that V. F. may have been acquainted with a passage 
in Herder’s Ideen, of which an English translation appeared in Lon- 
don in 1800. The passage is in chapter 6 of Book iv, and freely 
translated runs as follows: 


The first of human societies was that of the paternal household, a 
society bound together by the tie of blood, by confidence and love. In 
order that the wildness of human beings should be curbed and that they 
should become accustomed to this domestic environment and intercourse, 
it was desirable that the infancy of our species should last through many 
years. Nature (by this device) kept the group together through necessity 
and through tender bonds, so that it should not, as with the quickly 
maturing animals, scatter and forget itself. In this way, the father 
became not merely the sire but the educator of his son, as the mother 
had been his nurse; and thus a new element of Humanity was established. 
. . . We may say, accordingly, that man is born to society: a fact which 
is implied alike in the exceptional sympathy of human parents for their 
offspring, and by the years of the long human infancy.? 


Of course, neither V. F. nor Herder gave this feature of human 
growth the evolutionary meaning which it has in Fiske’s work. 
Neither goes much farther than to note the far-reaching utility of 
the arrangement; though Herder recognizes, as V. F. does not, its 
place in a series of natural stages, causally related. 

In this very partial sense, Herder may also be credited, I think, 
with having anticipated the law of recapitulation, sometimes called 
Heckel’s biogenetic law. In opening chapter 4 of Book IV of the 
Ideen,—the thesis being that man is in some sort a composite or 
résumé of creation, and thus fitted to understand all other creatures, 
—Herder remarks that 

The babe in the womb seems to pass through all the states that can 
pertain to any earthly creature. It swims in the water; it lies with open 
mouth, etc., efc.,. . . so man finds in himself all the animal instincts.® 

This is recapitulation without heredity; and hence something 
quite different from the theory associated with the name of Fritz 
Miiller or of Agassiz. But it is in a similarly truncated shape that 


1 From Suphan’s edition of Herder’s Werke, Bd. XIII, S. 159. 
2 Suphan, as above, p. 142. 
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the germs of this theory are commonly traced in the writings of 
Erasmus Darwin, Lorenz Oken, J. F. Meckel, St. Hilaire, d’Orbigny, 
and von Baer: and Herder’s remark (published 1784) antedates all 
of these. The observation itself was probably not original with Her- 
der, who was not a physiologist ; but as far as I can trace any percep- 
tion of the germ of its later significance, the trail seems to lead to 
Herder, and then vanish. 


WILLIAM Ernest HockINa. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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The Defective Delinquent and the Insane; The Relation of Focal 
Infections to their Causes, Treatment and Prevention. HENRY 
A. Corton. With a Foreword by ApotF Meyer. Louis Clark 
Vanuxem Foundation Lectures at Princeton University, 1921. 
Princeton: University Press. 1921. Pp. 201. 

Dr. Cotton’s book summarizes in simple form his distinctive 
psychiatric viewpoint and methods together with such broader as- 
pects of mental sanitation as would have special meaning to the eul- 
tivated layman. It is a very timely book. 

The historical account of ‘‘insanity’’ in its social relationships 
omits consideration of the not unfavorable supernatural interpre- 
tation sometimes put upon it in pre-Christian communities. The 
chain and straw-bed period is distinguished as the ‘‘Age of Iron.’’ 
The early type of hospital, substituting the strait-jacket for the 
cage, represents the ‘‘ Age of Leather.’’ The standpoint of this book 
is unqualifiedly against restraint, and emphasizes not less than this, 
the desirability of closer codrdination between psychiatric institutions 
and those of general medicine. Various statistics on state hos- 
pitals and general population are presented. The quoted range 
per 100,000 inhabitants is from 374.6 in New York to 83.1 in Ar- 
kansas. Similarly, the number of institutional defectives per 100,000 
ranges from 82.9 in Massachusetts to none in Delaware and New 
Mexico. The governing factors here are probably the elaborateness 
of the custodial systems and the complexity of social organization, 
rather than inherent differences in mental health. This makes ‘‘raw’’ 
statistics of state hospital and general population extremely difficult 
to interpret. <A close relationship between psychiatric and correc- 
tional problems is emphasized. The strictly physical nature of all 
mental disease is another fundamental thesis. The tendency is to 
discount hereditary factors, and to attach less importance than is 
now frequent, to psychogenic factors. The endocrines are regarded 
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as important, but apt to be secondary. ‘‘Psychoses arise from a com- 
bination of many factors, some of which may be absent, but the most 
constant one is an intra-cerebral, bio-chemical, cellular disturbance 
arising from circulating toxins, originating in chronic focal infec- 
tions situated anywhere throughout the body, and to some extent in 
disturbances of the endocrine system.’’ 

This theory of chronic focal infections in relation to mental dis- 
order is the special contribution of the volume. The mechanism of 
these chronic infections and their systemic effects form a chapter 
highly interesting, but not for the hypochondriac. Dr. Cotton then 
proceeds to relate the group of ‘‘functional’’ psychoses to the 
effects of chronic infections, identifying them with the hitherto 
small group of ‘‘toxic’’ psychoses. The essential feature of treating 
such cases then becomes to find and remove the source of the infec- 
tion. For the decade prior to 1918 the recovery rate found in these 
conditions was 37 per cent. Since this time and as a result of 
treatment based on ‘‘detoxication,’’ a recovery rate of 77 per cent. 
has been observed. Of another most important toxic factor it is said 
that ‘‘prohibition has solved for us the problem of alcoholic insanity, 
and has lifted a heavy burden from the community as well as from 
the families of those who were alcoholics.’’ Also for the ‘‘nervous”’ 
or neurotic individual the importance of physical causes is empha- 
sized. Stress is also laid on the morale value to the patient of a 
physical explanation of distressing or stigmatizing mental symptoms. 

It is natural to inquire how the establishment of such views as 
these would affect the structure of psychopathology. Considered 
purely in their psychopathological relations they are not unattractive. 
One of the chief conservative bulwarks against the growing recogni- 
tion of psychogenic factors has been the summary dictum that these 
gave the ‘‘how’’ but not the ‘‘why.’’ Among those critically sympa- 
thetic with psychoanalysis one does not always find a categorical 
acceptance of the dynamic value of mental factors in producing a 
eyclothymic or schizophrenic condition. A conception of the present 
type would go some distance towards answering the ‘‘why’’ and 
leave the ‘‘how’’ still mainly as psychopathology now formulates 
it. The mental symptoms of functional psychoses will remain what 
psychopathology now conceives them to be, extrusions from other 
levels of mental activity into the consciousness represented in overt 
action. Dr. Cotton’s postulate is that such upheavals in our psychic 
structure can be brought about by chronic focal infections. Analogy 
may, perhaps, be had to the process of sleep, which releases in dreams 
‘‘uneonscious’’ activity of quite as rich disorganization, and with 
some topical similarity to the mental activities of the psychoses. No 
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claim seems made that specific types of intoxication are associated 
with specific types of ‘‘functional’’ disorder, in the sense of syphilis 
with general paralysis. Whether there is any psychotic reaction at 
all to the infection, and if so, what the type of psychotic reaction 
will be, appears a matter of the individual constitution. 

Necessarily there are in a book of this kind, many points that the 
layman may scarcely criticize without impertinence. Dr. Cotton’s 
results have not yet had sufficiently wide confirmation to bring about 
their general acceptance by psychiatric authority. For such an ex- 
tensive testing of these hypotheses, Dr. Meyer pleads forcibly in 
his introduction, while plainly stating that the findings are beyond 
what his experience appears to be. It is a distinctly objective prob- 
Jem, not open to such difficulties of personal equation as apply in 
the ease of psychoanalysis. Dr. Cotton’s work is on its face, much 
more confidence-inspiring than the average presentation under psy- 
choanalytic influence. This last has been an outstanding contribution 
to the psychiatry of the past decade. The subject-matter of this 
book is a not less worthy challenge. 

F. L. WELLS. 


Boston PsycHopaTHic HOSPITAL. 


Sociology and Ethics: The Facts of Social Life as the Source of 
Solutions for the Theoretical and Practical Problems of Ethics. 
Epwarpb Cary Hayes. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 1921. 
Pp. viii + 354. 

This essay aims to present sociology as the scientific ethies. All 
previous interpretations are to be superseded by ‘‘knowledge of the 
method of realizing our human possibilities discovered by scientists 
and seers and inwrought in the common sense and common sentiments 
of a society.’’ (p. 5). Theological hypotheses were based upon the 
inadequately social concept of God; a priori speculation scorned the 
facts of human life. But now, with the coming of Sociology, we shall 
get away from ‘‘bad’’ philosophy—before Spencer and Comte—and 
view all things in the light of social causation. We shall explain 
everything by reference to the collection of psychophysical organisms 
and their natural conditioning. Whereupon, ethics is to become a 
natural science (p. 511). 

After setting forth the advantages of an unconditioned determin- 
ism, the author proceeds to the crucial question: ‘‘What social 
order?’’ ‘‘Clearly no social order can be regarded as the standard 
since every social order must itself be measured’’ (p. 111). As 
answer, we are given the hypothesis (interestingly American) that 
the maximum of activity, the greatest quantity of human energy in 
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its various forms actualized constitutes the desired good. ‘‘The 
object attained by successful functioning, whatever that object may 
be, has worth only if that object itself be an activity or a means to 
be used by further activity’’ (p. 113). The five classes of activity- 
values are: (qa) physical experience, represented by the comfort 
of warmth and ease, the exhilaration of muscular movement, the 
gratification of bodily appetites’’; (b) esthetic pleasures; (c) 
‘satisfactions that accompany the active exercise of the intellectual 
powers. . . the distinctive delight of the reader’’; (d) social 
experiences; (e€) personal satisfactions (pp. 129-35). The reason 
why Sociology does not aim to set up a qualitative ‘‘science of val- 
ues’’ is ‘‘because the values of life are so accessible to ordinary ex- 
perience, observation and inference and knowledge of them is so 
current in human intercourse’’ (p. 162). 

One might, at this point, be inclined to ask: ‘‘Is not ethics pre- 
cisely such an effort to determine qualitatively a scale of values by 
methods somewhat more penetrating and exact than rules of thumb 
current in ordinary experience?’’ And the question repeats itself 
persistently as one continues reading. The sanction for any given 
activity, according to our author, is a ‘‘eoncensus of the competent”’ 
with reference to ‘‘what men in their experience have called good.”’ 
And this experience he regards as ‘‘incommensurable,’’ ‘‘indefin- 
able,’’ ‘‘indescribable’’ as is the color red (p. 176). Yet somehow 
‘‘social experience’’ teaches us ‘‘that conduct is right which is the 
condition of experience that is valuable.’’ So that we may 
hope to realize good, presumably by the trial and error method, 
as definitely as natural science lays down the conditions under which 
crops may be raised or insects exterminated. The new common sense 
(by which the author means that which is common to the Zulu and 
Woodrow Wilson—p. 314) born of advancing science will provide 
extraordinary progress somewhere, though we know not whither and 
it will be accompanied by ‘‘more stirring poetry and nobler art than 
ever sprang from the cathedral-building mysticism of the medievals’’ 
(p. 208). But ... hands off for all save the natural scientists! ‘‘It 
(science) claims that the whole range of phenomena, mental as well 
as physical—the entire universe, in so far as it can be known by man 
-—is its field’’ (p. 217). 

The above will serve as examples of the reflections, facts, and 
inferences which the author presents. It confessedly ‘‘skirts the 
entrance to vistas which it does not penetrate’’ (p. vii). With the 
utmost generality and with no endeavor to base his conclusions upon 
systematic ‘‘facts,’’ whether of sociology, history, religion, psychol- 
ogy or natural science, it seeks at once to deny the most potent 
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motives which have hitherto as a matter of fact determined men’s 
actions, and to project a maximum of human activity of all sorts 
(perhaps also animal and molecular?) into a completely mechanized 
world. Unfortunately our author with his ‘‘free, critical, intelli- 
gence’’ rising superior to ‘‘illusion, speculation and faith’’ is yet un- 
convincing. The difficulty is not that one disagrees with most of his 
observations. They are not pertinent to his general conclusions. He 
ean hardly be said to be aware of the problem of ethics, strenuously as 
he combats all the unnamed deluded, who have hitherto sought to 
measure values of human activity in relationship to the most inclu- 
sive data obtainable, data which, moreover, not a little «fee, eritical 
intelligence’’ has discovered. Perhaps as his programme develops 
he will be able to give us the sociological facts, statistics, experi- 
ments, to demonstrate how men have no longer any right to value the 
music of J. S. Bach or the outworn activity of inference other than 
that of counting heads. 


JOHN M. WARBEKE. 
Mount HoLyoKxe CoLuEGp,. 


Psychology, A Study of Mental Life. R. S. WoopwortH. New 

York: Holt, 1921. Pp. 10 + 580. 

In this book the author has brought together the newer currents 
in the science and added them to the older contributions. The gen-: 
eral attitude is much influenced by the behavioristic attitude and 
specifically by Watson’s book, without, however, accepting the ex- 
treme statements. Consciousness is retained as a psychological 
category, and the introspective method is not discarded. Full 
recognition is given to the value of the objective method, that 
would be the exclusive method of behaviorism. 

The order of treatment follows Watson as far as he goes. Wood- 
worth begins with the nervous system, treated for function rather 
than for structure. The cuts are on the whole schematic. The na- 
tive characters, instinct, emotion and feeling are treated next, and 
sensation, attention, intelligence, learning, and memory follow in 
order. Association is treated after memory, then follow percep- 
tion, reasoning and imagination, and finally will and the self. This 
means that the plan is to proceed from the concrete to the abstract, 
rather than from the logically simple to the complex. It will be 
interesting to see how it works with the student. Each text and 
variation is an educational experiment and the only criterion is the 
pragmatic one. 

Aside from the arrangement, the most original part of the book 
is the chapter on association in which the nervous processes involved 
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are developed from the conditioned reflex. The conditioned reflex 
itself is reduced to the general principle that when a well-developed 
response is made in the presence of a stimulus which is only loosely 
linked with that response, it is transferred from the stimulus that 
previously tended to excite it, to the new. A number of different 
forms of association are developed from this principle. 

Woodworth makes peace with the formal logician, by translat- 
ing the psychological processes into terms of the syllogism. To 
the reviewer the discussion neither of the association processes nor 
of the reasoning process seems particularly clear, possibly because 
he is not altogether convinced. 

It is interesting to note that imageless thought is given rather 
a more subordinate position than the earlier discussions of the 
author would lead us to expect. It is made a relatively rare event 
in the thinking of the average individual. This of course may be 
for the sake of the student rather than an expression of any change 
in point of view of the author. Freud is mentioned frequently in 
the discussion of imagination and dreams, but nearly always to be 
refuted. The day-dream and worry are made concealed wishes in 
one or two of their aspects, but this seems to be the only positive 
influence that Freud has exerted upon the thought of the author. 

The book should be a very useful text. The style is simple, 
usually colloquial, sometimes even slangy. It should offer no diffi- 
culty to the student except in a few places, and should please him, 
unless he feels occasionally that he is being written down to. At 
times it seems to the reviewer that more content might have been 
substituted for the illustration and elaboration that abound, but 
this is largely a matter of opinion, to be tested by use. 


W. B. Priuussury. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycnoLocy. XXXIII, 3. July, 
1922. An Experimental Study of Certain Initial Phases of Abstrac- 
tion: H. B. English. A Note on Wundt’s Doctrine of Creative 
Synthesis: E. B. Titchener. Synesthesia and Meaning: R. H. 
Wheeler and T. D. Cutsforth. Series of Difference Tones Obtained 
from Tunable Bars: P. 7. Young. The Hydrogen Ion Concentra- 
tion of the Mixed Saliva Considered as an Index of Fatigue and of 
Emotional Excitation, and Applied to a Study of the Metabolic 
Etiology of Stammering: H. FE. Starr. Laughter, A Glory in 
Sanity: R. Carpenter. A Note on Henning’s Smell Series: F. L. 
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Dimmick. Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of 
Vassar College: M. F. Washburn, M. T. MacDonald and D. Van 
Alstyne. 

La Crencia Tomista, March-April, 1922. El primer manu- 
scrito castellano sobre la vida y obras de Santo Tomas de Aquino: 
Lius G. Alonso-Getino. Responsio ad ‘‘Respuesta a un estudio his- 
torico’’: Reginaldus M. Schultes. De la accién social: Los errores 
de monsenor Pottier: M. Arboleya Martinez. San Ignacio, martir, 
y el Cristianismo primitivo (continuacion): José Maria Garcia 
S. Grain. Actuacioén del mestro Domingo Bajiez en la Universidad 
de Salamanca (continuacion): V. Beltran Heredia. 

REVIsTA DE FILOSoFIA (Buenos Aires). VIII, 3. May, 1922. 
Emilio Boutroux y la filosofia francesa de su tiempo: José Ingen- 
ieros. Los abogados y la cultura: Alfredo Colmo. la funcién 
sintética en la Universidad: Rail A. Orgaz. Aspectos de la crisis 
actual de la educacién: Ernesto Nelson. Sobre filosofia hindu: 
César Reyes. 

ScrenTIA. July, 1922. Les étapes de l’absorption de la chimie 
par la physique: M. Boll. Vitalism: E. W. MacBride. Ua fone- 
tion musicale du cerveau et sa localisation: L. Bianchi. Le systeéme 
eapitaliste. L. L. Price. 

JOURNAL DE PsycHoLogigr. XIX, 6. June, 1922. Signification 
et valeur de la psychophysique: EF. Bonaventura. L’esthétique 
fondée sur l’amour: Ch. Lalo. Tendances et faits psychologiques 
(suite et fin): Fr. Paulhan. 

Johnson, W. E. Logie. Part II, Demonstrative Inference: De- 
ductive and Inductive. Cambridge University Press. 1922. 
Pp. xx + 258. 

Russell, Bertrand: Le Mysticisme et la Logiyue. Translated by 
Jean de Menasce. (Le mysticisme et la logique; L’étude des 
mathématiques; La méthode scientifique en philosophie; De l’idée 
de cause.) Paris: Payot et Cie. 1922. Pp. 159. 4 fr. 50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


In 1920 an international society was founded at The Hague under 
the name of Societas Spinozana. The society has for its object the 
furthering of study of Spinoza’s work and as part of its programme 
will print annually a journal, entitled Chronicon Spinozanum, 
which will publish articles in various languages on Spinoza’s life 
and philosophy. This journal is not for sale, but is given free of 
charge to members of the society. Applications for membership are 
invited, and may be made to Mr. L. Roth of Exeter College, Oxford. 
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